they had together when they got ashore. How-
ever, with her cargo of flour, the Stirling sailed
from New York in the autumn of 1806 for the
English market at Cowes, and therefore when
Cooper should have been taking his class degree
at Yale, he was outward bound on the sea's
highway. Being to the manor born did not
admit the sailor before-the-mast to the captain's
cabin, but no doubt the long, rough voyage of
forty stormy days did make of the young man
a jolly tar. Through her usual veil of fog came
Cooper's first view of Old England when threat-
ened with Napoleon's invasion. Forty-odd sail
of warships were sighted by the night-watch
when the Stirling passed the straits of Dover at
daybreak. They gave the young man an object-
lesson that he never forgot, in the watchfulness
and naval power of Great Britain. The Stirling
had but dropped anchor in English waters when
she was boarded by a British man-of-war's boat-
crew, and one of her best hands was forced into
the English navy service, and another sailor
barely escaped, he having satisfactory papers.
At London a third hand was lost, and Captain
Johnston himself was seized by a press-gang.
Finally, in round-jacket and tarpaulin, the
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